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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE HIGHER 
SCHOOLS OF NORWAY 



By Lilli Shonhoft 



BEFORE I take up my real subject, modern language teaching 
in our country, I should like to give, in a few introductory 
words, what is most necessary to know about our Norwegian 
schools. 

We divide them into "folkeskoler" (grammar schools) and 
"koiere Sholer" (secondary schools). The former have seven 
classes (grades?); one foreign language (English or German) may 
be elected in the two highest classes. The secondary schools 
include the so-called "middelsholer" (originally "intermediate 
schools") and the "gymnasier" (high schools, preparatory for the 
university). There are, also, five year private "forsholer" (prepar- 
atory schools), which prepare for the four year municipal (or pri- 
vate) "middelsholer" ; but it is possible to go from the fifth class of 
the "folkeshole" into the first class of the "middelshole." In both 
cases an entrance examination is required. After the boys and girls 
of about twelve years of age have entered the "middelshole," they 
begin at once the study of German. The next year they take up the 
study of English. A few girls' schools teach French, too. At the 
end of the fourth year of the "middelshole" this course is finished 
with an examination (the "middelshole" examination) that includes, 
among other items, a written and an oral test in English and in Ger- 
man. This examination counts also as entrance examination for 
the three year "gymnasium," which is divided into three courses: 

a) Latin course (Main subject: Latin. Modern languages: Ger- 

man, French, English) 

b) Modern language — historical course (Main subjects: history 

and English. In addition: French, German) 

c) Science course (Main subjects: mathematics and physics. 

Languages: German, English, French). 
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These courses end in an "examen artium," which, in its turn, 
assures entrance to the university. 

Now let us look more closely at the different languages. The 
school law of 1896, which applies to all the "middelsholer" of the 
country, states the aim of German as well as of English teaching 
as follows: "the scholars shall have read a small number of selected 
texts or pieces and shall be able to translate and explain them; 
they shall be able to read aloud and translate easy pieces at sight; 
they shall have some practice in the oral reproduction of one of the 
above mentioned selections and shall be able to answer questions 
relating thereto; and finally they shall be able to make written use 
of the language." 

To accomplish this aim the plan allows for the following num- 
ber of weekly lessons: 



Klasse 


I 


n 


III 


IV 




6 


5 


5 


S 







5 


5 


5 



We see that the teaching of German begins in the first class, with 
about 25-30 children of about 1 1-12 years of age. They are given, 
in this year's teaching, as far as possible, a complete course based 
on a book for beginners. At first and before anything else they 
learn how to pronounce correctly the sounds of the new language, 
for at present, great stress is laid upon a good pronunciation. 
By means of short conversations and short stories and poems of a 
nature to appeal to the childish mind, they are introduced to the 
simplest vocabulary of the foreign language. When possible, the 
conversations, etc. treat of subjects which will, at the same time, 
give the children an impression of the foreign country (for instance, 
a German Christmas festival). These talks are generally trans- 
lated and learned by heart. From the same pieces they also learn 
the beginnings of grammar, and here the inductive method is 
always followed. The written work of the first year consists of 
copying passages, writing out forms, and, finally, brief translations, 
with vocabulary based on the words already learned. According 
to my own experience, the children find only the grammar difficult, 
which is quite natural, as that of our own language is so much simp- 
ler. 
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In the following classes, I-IV, one or several reading books 1 
form the basis of the instruction. These books contain descrip- 
tions of the life of the people, descriptions from German history 
(Martin Luther, Queen Louise, etc.), and from nature (Helgoland, 
elephants, St. Bernard dogs), or even epic and lyric poems (Der 
treue Kamerad, Die Walfahrt nach Kevlaar, Die zwei Grenadiere, — 
up to Die Burgschaft or Der getreue Eckart). At the end of the book 
is a vocabulary, containing also explanations. Altogether, in 
these three years they read about 200 pages, of which 60 pages 
constitute the so-called "statarische pensum" (selection for inten- 
sive study), which are prepared with especial care for the oral 
examination. By means of conversations the children are gradu- 
ally trained to give the contents or the underlying thought of 
what they have read — at first with direct reference to the 
text or the teacher's question, later with an always increasing 
freedom of reproduction, and at the same time to compose sen- 
tences that are more or less correct. 

Here also the material that has been read and worked over 
forms the basis for grammatical instruction. The pieces are 
chosen with a view to their containing examples of grammatical 
phenomena. At the same time an outline written in Norwegian 
gives them a connected grammatical survey. I myself consider 
it very valuable to have the children, not only of this grade but 
through the III class of the gymnasium, bring their notebooks 
with them to every class, in order that they may and shall at once 
note down any grammatical or linguistic use that seems new or 
unusual to them. I have found by experience, again and again, 
that their little notebook, constituting the sum of their own ob- 
servations, seems of more value to them than the printed lesson 
books. 

The written work may, at this point, be treated in two ways; 
they may either develop from brief paraphrases in direct connec- 
tion with the text they have been reading to more difficult transla- 
tions of unfamiliar material, or from dictation to a written repro- 
duction of a text that has been read aloud twice in German. It 
can be easily seen that the translations demand a surer grasp of 
grammar, while for re-telling, a better knowledge of real German 
expressions is needed. Translation is the method most usually 

1 Definite text-books are authorized by the "Church and School Department." 
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chosen. Followers of the direct (analytic-inductive) method often 
prefer the other way. By and large, the regulation of examinations 
forces the teacher to spend much time on written work, for this 
provides that the right to take the oral examination, which comes 
about 14 days later than the written test, shall depend on having 
passed the latter. 2 Therefore the power to speak and read with 
ease is of little use to the student if he is not at the same time able 
to give proof of satisfactory attainment in written work. 

It may appear foolish and incomprehensible that so much 
stress should be laid upon the written examination. But without 
doubt this arrangement has not only pedagogical but practical 
grounds for existence. The middelshole examination that marks 
the completion of elementary education is, in our Fatherland, the 
indispensable requirement for every position which demands any 
educational foundation. A stenographer and typewriter, a clerk in 
a counting house, a telegrapher, an apothecary's assistant, etc., 
all must present at least a middelshole examination certificate 
before they can be considered for the place in question. In these 
positions the ability to understand the written German language 
and, if possible, to write a few words in it, counts more than 
fluency in speaking. 

Instruction in spoken English is conducted in the same way as 
in German. Here, too, the first year's (2d class) work forms a 
complete course in connection with an elementary book which 
familiarizes the children with the elements of the English lan- 
guage by means of short conversations, little stories, and the like. 
In this year a good pronunciation plays the leading r61e. English 
sounds are, some of them, very hard for the children, especially 
the vowels, and in some cases the "r," which in some parts of our 
country has a guttural sound, or the "sh" — which the coast- 
dwellers pronounce like "s" in "assume." 3 So it is necessary for 
the teacher to repeat the word again and again, and for the class 
to say it after her in chorus or singly. The second difficulty is the 
spelling. Every sound must first be made clear to the children by 
phonetic spelling and only gradually can the change be made to 
ordinary spelling. It has seemed to me to be a help to teach the 
children the alphabet with English pronunciation on the very 

2 The same sequence is observed in the Examen arlium. 
* So that "suit" and "shoot" sound almost alike. 
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first day, so that they may grasp at once that "ei" corresponds 
to our "a," etc. The different grammatical phenomena are studied 
with great care, such as, among others, the use of "do" as an 
auxiliary, but the especial aim is to develop in the children the 
feeling for the language and to get them to talking. The little 
conversations are learned by heart and changed into new 
sentences; the "Nursery Rhymes" are also very well adapted for 
learning by heart. In these conversation lessons one is struck by 
the great number of English words that are already familiar to 
the pupils, from newspapers and advertisements, from sailors' 
talk, and from sport. 

The last two years are spent, as in German, in working through 
an authorized reading book. This gives the lives of well-known 
English or American personalities (George Washington, Isaac 
Newton, Florence Nightingale), impressions of English life (Eng- 
land as it was and is; The Chimney-Sweepers' Holiday; Mr. Win- 
kle on Horseback). English scenery is described (the Clyde, 
London), a few poems are read and often learned by heart (We 
are Seven; My Heart's in the Highlands; The Village Blacksmith; 
The Charge of the Light Brigade). We often read in class (and 
in German the same thing is done) without any home preparation, 
some little book that offers no great difficulties (Charlotte M. 
Yonge: Aunt Charlotte's Stories of English History). The reading- 
book contains all sorts of material that can be understood without 
preparation, a proof to the rising generation that it is quite 
possible to read and understand simple selections from English 
literature. 

The stories read form the basis of grammatical study, even if a 
grammar is usually used in addition. From these pieces the 
children learn at the same time all kinds of idiomatic expressions, 
and so gather a stock of English words and phrases which is of 
great use to them in the working out of their written exercises. 

I said above that practical life would necessarily demand a 
certain capacity to understand and write the German language. 
It is not quite the same case with English, and it can be said that 
here more depends on understanding and speaking. It is a common 
saying in our fatherland that "our windows are opened toward 
the west." Our shipping and our trade turn in the main toward 
the west, across the North Sea to England and still farther west- 
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ward. Many of the boys are going to be sailors, and later ships' 
officers; others do business all their lives with Englishmen and 
Americans. So it is natural that they should have to be able to 
speak the English language. The instruction in the schools must 
also be planned with this in view. So written exercises, which lay 
especial emphasis upon grammar, play here a much smaller part 
and, instead, the children in their second year (3d class) are drilled 
in giving a free rendering of material that has been read aloud to 
them. First the story that has been read aloud has to be told by 
one of the pupils, that is, rendered orally before the writing down 
follows, but the children soon get used to writing out at once a 
piece that they do not know and that has been read aloud twice. 
In examinations a similar test of reproduction in writing is required. 

As was stated in the introduction, the "middelshole" is at the 
same time a preparation for the three years' gymnasium course, 
which the boys and girls usually begin at 14-16 years of age. 

It must be noted here that some of the gymnasium courses have 
undergone a reorganization since 1920, but as the results can 
naturally not be judged as yet, I shall not touch upon that in this 
account. 

The weekly schedule of language lessons can be seen from the 
following plan: 4 



Before 1920 


After 1920 
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Ger. 


Eng. 


Fren. 


Latin 


Ger. 


Eng. 


Fren. 


Latin 


Greek 


Science I 
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3 
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I will begin again with the teaching of German. One might 
perhaps say that the object of this is to broaden and deepen the 

* As a matter of interest I am giving the lesson-schedule in ancient languages 
and the reformed schedule also. 
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knowledge already acquired: a selection of German literature is to 
be translated and explained by the pupils, the thought content 
is to be given in German, prose must be translated at sight and 
the written use of the language is to be tested. 

A selection of about 150 pages from the works of German 
authors, put together in one or more books, is generally the basis 
of the instruction. This is for intensive study. The 150 pages 
are divided as follows: 70 pages of poetry (dramatic, epic and 
lyric), 50 pages of historical prose (taken especially from the 
modern and contemporary history of Germany), 30 pages of 
literary prose. 

The poetical material for intensive study is taken partly from 
classical writers, preferably from Schiller and Goethe, and partly 
from others, for instance, Heine, Uhland, Geibel, etc. Whenever 
possible the piece to be studied intensively should be a whole, 
and even when a work is to be read only in selections these 
should convey the impression of being complete in themselves. 
This means, practically, that the young people (the gymnasia are 
always co-educational) learn to know the finest ballads and lyrical 
poems of Goethe, Schiller, and others. I can name only a few: 
Der Sanger, Der Zauberlehrling, Der Erlkonig; Der Ring des Poly- 
krates, Die Kranicke des Ibykus, Das Lied von der Glocke, Der 
Spaziergang; Belsazar, Die Waklfahrt nach Kevlaar; Des Sangers 
Fluch; Mignon, Wanderers Nachtlied, Ein Gleiches, Mailied. 
Burger's Lenore, also, is often studied. Through these poems the 
pupils gain a clear idea of the principles of classical and romantic 
poetry. From drama we select Faust (1st part, especially the 
Gretchen scenes), or Wilhelm Tell (about half of it; the Bertha- 
Rudenz affair is omitted), or even Wallenstein's Lager. The 
pupils get acquainted with the life of the author they are reading 
through the text itself and take notes on the subject — the note- 
book is as important as ever! — a regular history of literature is not 
read. Part of the poetry is selected from the so-called "patriotic 
lyrics": Korner, Arndt, Schenkendorf, Ruckert. These poems 
are studied in connection with the historical prose. This latter 
generally includes a presentation of German history from about 
1806. The war against Napoleon, Baron von Stein and his re- 
forms, the wars of liberation, the Reaction, the March revolution, 
the Parliament of Frankfort, Wilhelm I and his wars, give the 
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young people an impression of German history up to the time of 
the establishment of the new empire in 1871 (Bismarck). Letters, 
pamphlets and the like illustrate the historical development. I 
think myself that these extracts, which are for the most part by 
well-known historical writers (Treitschke and Sybel, among 
others) are too militaristic in character, though it cannot be 
denied that German, or at least Prussian, political science should 
be viewed from this angle in order to give the pupils a correct 
picture. But I hope that our young people will in the future learn 
more about the inner development of Germany (questions of 
economics,, labor problems). 

The literary prose, finally, is taken partly from classical authors 
(for instance a few chapters from "Dichtung und Wahrheit" or 
Heine's: "Das Buch le Grand"), and partly from modern authors 
(Wildenbruch, Rosegger, among others). 

The lessons, based on the discussion and oral repetition of what 
has been read, are always conducted in German; an exception is 
made when grammatical phenomena are taken up, then the 
instruction is in Norwegian. Whether a regular grammar is to 
be studied or not depends upon the point reached by the class. 

The written exercises are reproductions of a text, twice read 
aloud, of a historical or literary content (about 350 words). These 
reproductions must not, however, be considered chiefly as memory 
tests; the main thing is to give an intelligent account of what has 
been read aloud, in which the handling of the language plays a 
great part. 

The English instruction in the 1st class forms a complete course 
in itself. It is conducted in the same way as in the 'middelshole.' 
A small book of extracts from literature introduces the pupils to 
some of the great English authors, historical writers or personali- 
ties: Dickens, David Copperjield (a few chapters), Mr. Pickwick's 
Trial; Scott, The Tournament (Ivanhoe), Powell: Charles Gordon; 
McCarthy: The Indian Mutiny. The material has a linguistic 
object as well, in enlarging the Romance element of the vocabulary 
of the pupils. About 80-90 pages are read, generally translated 
and always reproduced orally. The written exercises are para- 
phrases, which are, however, longer and harder than those of the 
"Middelshole." 

English instruction in the 1st and 2nd classes varies according 
to the course chosen by the pupil. 
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The Latin and Science courses have no requirement of inten- 
sive study to fulfil in the few hours allotted to a modern language, 
so that the lessons are entirely devoted to reading and conversa- 
tion. The aim of the teaching is to enable the pupils to understand 
English literature and spoken English of average difficulty. In 
my opinion it is necessary to make them really learn the new words, 
that is, to recite them, so that they may gather a real vocabulary. 
And here, too, the works of Romance origin will have to be espe- 
cially emphasized. The works to be read can be chosen according to 
the ideas of the individual teacher; a few books of selections anno- 
tated by Norwegian (or Swedish or Danish) editors are often 
used. Among other books I might name, for example, Southey, 
Life of Nelson; Thackeray, Book of Snobs; Kipling, Kim, or The 
Light that Failed; Jerome, Novel Notes; Hope, The Dolly Dialogues; 
Conan Doyle, Brigadier Gerard. Translation plays here a smaller 
part, the main idea is to read fluently and grasp correctly the text. 
No more written exercises are given. It can hardly be expected 
that the pupils should learn much that is new in their English in 
these years; it is necessary for them to concentrate their working 
power on their main subjects. 

On the other hand in the modern language-historical course, 
often called also the English course, English plays the chief r61e. 
Here the aim, as stated in the plan, is that the young people shall 
be introduced to English history and culture, so that they may 
have a clear understanding of the English ways of thinking. An 
authorized collection of extracts from English authors and his- 
torical writers is studied, in which the time of the English revolu- 
tion and after is especially emphasized by means of a detailed 
description of important events, leading personalities and, particu- 
larly, English conditions. A little selection of English poetry is 
added to this, and one of Shakespeare's dramas. 

The study of this, in part, really difficult material means for 
the pupils not only an enlargement of their knowledge of English, 
but a development of the mind through intensive thinking. Let 
me mention as examples of the historical pieces: 

Macaulay: Formation of the English Nationality. 
Origin of the Church of England. 
Charles I and Parliament. 
Character of William of Orange. 
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Landing of William of Orange. 

Origin of the National Debt. 
Carlyle: John Knox. 

Two Men I Honour and No Third. 
McCarthy: Lord Clive. 

England and the American Colonies. 

The Crimean War. 
Lecky: Scotland in the 18th Century. 

Rise of Methodism. 
Burke: Speech on the Relation of Representatives to their Constituents. 

Walpole: Ireland in the 19th Century. 
Gladstone: Speech on the Government of Ireland. 
Mill: On Liberty of Thought and Discussion. 

Ruskin: The Duties of a Citizen. 

Toynbee: The Industrial Revolution. 

A commentary in a separate book serves to explain the contents 
of the above-named chapters, as does also the so-called "Institu- 
tions," a book which gives a survey of the British "Empire," the 
monarchy, the government, parliament, the Church, the universi- 
ties and the courts, so that the pupils may gain the necessary 
insight into English life. An outline of the history of literature 
is also studied in connection with the historical and poetical 
material read. As an example of drama, "The Merchant of 
Venice" or "Macbeth" (both shortened) is generally chosen. Of 
other poetical material something of Burns, Wordsworth, Byron 
and Shelley is often selected. 

Of the above-named, 250 pages constitute the requirement for 
intensive study. Besides these at least 300 pages of lighter mate- 
rial are read (portions of Thackeray's "Vanity Fair" or Dickens' 
"Sketches by Boz" or tales by modern authors), the main points of 
which are reproduced by the pupils, who are thus spurred on to 
speaking the foreign language. The teaching is conducted mainly 
in English, so that the pupils are accustomed, at examination time, 
to analyzing the thought development of part of the assignment. 

Of the requirement for intensive study from 150-200 pages are 
prepared for the written test, which demands of the pupils the 
ability to make a free use of the material studied intensively in 
the composition of a theme. Typical theme subjects are: 1. Give 
a brief account of the political state of India about the time of 
Clive's arrival at Madras, and tell the story of the rivalry of the 
English and French Companies. In conclusion, show the impor- 
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tance to England of Clive's success. 2. Give a brief sketch of 
Shylock's character and show the relations between him and his 
daughter. Then tell the story of Jessica and Lorenzo. 3. How 
the English people won their three great charters of liberty, the 
Great Charter, the Petition of Rights, and the Declaration of 
Rights. 4. After explaining why the Indians of North America 
were unable to keep back the European invaders, show briefly how 
in course of time the English became masters of large territories 
there, and relate how England, through her colonial policy, lost 
the most important part of these possessions. To each theme the 
note is generally added: not to exceed 2 or 3 written pages. 
Instead of these exercises derived from the text that has been read, 
a pupil may also choose to develop freely a given theme, as for 
example: 1. The discovery of America and some of its chief 
consequences. 2. What has been, up till now, the consequences for 
Norway of the present war? (given during the world war). 3. 
What has made England the great empire it now is? 4. Advan- 
tages and disadvantages of country life. The first-named kind of 
written test is much the most frequent. Though the assigned 
work gives the pupils a greater familiarity with literary and to a 
certain extent antiquated language than with that of every-day, 
modern conversation, yet in most cases it will be easy for them to 
acquire rapidly the expressions of daily life and colloquial speech, 
and at least England will seem to them like an old and well- 
known friend when they visit her for the first time. 

Finally, the teaching of French has, up to this time, had 
rather a hard life. This has been due to various causes. For one 
thing, the French language, both in its sentence-form and its 
pronunciation, comes much harder to us Norwegians than the 
Germanic sister languages, German and English. Then the 
teaching of French does not begin till the Gymnasium, that is, at an 
age when the perfectly mechanical committing to memory of 
declination endings, of irregular verbs, does not come so easily as 
it does with 12 year old children. Finally, our pupils are accus- 
tomed, unfortunately, I should like to add, to reckon the value or 
importance of a subject from the written test to come (compare the 
above-mentioned examination regulations), and as a written test 
is not required in French, it seems to them of lesser importance, 
and that they should spend less time and effort upon it. As may 
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be seen from the above mentioned survey, under the new plan 
French has gained in strength through a slight increase in hours on 
the schedule, though there is still no written test in view. Perhaps 
this change which, taken with the simultaneous weakening of 
German, is a result of the war, may be preparing a better future 
for French. May it be so! 

According to the plan of work of the Gymnasium the first 
year constitutes an elementary course. Especial attention is 
devoted to the difficulties of French pronunciation, and the nev 
language is brought home to the pupils in simple talks, etc. In 
connection with the text they learn the foundations of the gram- 
mar. 

The 2nd and 3rd classes continue the course. A reading-book 
containing tales by well-known authors (Daudet: Le petit chose, 
La dernier e classe. Erckmann-Chatrian: Histoire d'un conscrit 
de 1813; P'r. Copp6e: La cure de misere; Zola: Le grand Michu), 
and historical pieces (Thierry: Sur Vttal des Gaulois aprts la con- 
quete; de Tocqueville: Develop pement de la democratic; Lavisse: 
Notre si&cle), form the point of departure for the teaching, of 
which the aim is to give the pupils facility in reading and under- 
standing the easier texts. At the same time the pieces must be so 
chosen as to present on the one hand modern French (since 1830), 
and on the other to make the pupils familiar with French culture 
and ways of thought. Their knowledge of grammar is enlarged 
through the use of a short outline. 

With an especially gifted class one of the classical authors 
may be read, for instance Moliere, whose works were of the greatest 
importance for our great dramatist Holberg. 

Altogether about 150 pages are read, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, according to the course to which the pupils belong — and the 
intensive requirement calls for about 120 pages. Considering 
broadly our teaching of modern languages, I think it can be said 
that it opens to us successfully the road, not only to the languages, 
but also to the culture of foreign nations with which we are on 
terms of friendship. From this point of view it is certainly 
fortunate for us that we belong to a small nation, as it forces us 
to learn foreign languages. 

On the other hand I have the impression that the boys and 
girls, at any rate in the gymnasium, work with a great deal of 
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dependence upon the teacher. Therefore it seems to me one 
of the most important objects of our new school organization, 
upon the working-out of which a commission is now engaged, 
to find ways and means to lead the young people on to inde- 
pendent work, and even, if necessary, to force them to it. I 
do not know whether all the vocabularies and commentaries, 
gathered and printed ready to hand, are the best thing for the 
young people. The real object, after all, is to prepare them 
while still at school for the fact that later in life they will not 
find everything ready and waiting for them, that on the other 
hand, it is their duty to gather material for themselves. What 
they win for themselves will doubtless be more valuable to them 
for having been hard to gain. 
Kristiania 



